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said that there was not a single speech which was not a fine
Intellectual effort; and the present writer may perhaps be
forgiven for considering that the British lawyers had the best
of the argument. Carson made a contribution most typical
of his mind ; all his speeches, legal or political, in small
things or great, bear the marks of his gift of analytical de-
duction, that power of his of reducing the most complicated
subject-matter to the narrowest compass and the clearest
issue. The American case depended largely on being ^ble to
introduce maps, correspondence, claims to sovereignty and
other events previous to the 1825 treaty, together with prin-
ciples of general international law. It is a well-known prin-
ciple of English law that, when a contract has been reduced
to writing, if the terms of the written contract have a clear
and unambiguous meaning, previous correspondence can-
not be introduced to vary or supplement it. No one was
more skilful than Carson in showing that everything was
clearly expressed in the document itself, and that recourse to
extraneous matters was unnecessary ; and in this, as regards
the Alaska boundary dispute, was the strength of the case
for Great Britain. The hopes of the United States lay in
showing the inadequacy and obscurity of the document, and
then in introducing previous negotiations and subsequent
events to justify their own interpretation. Many a time had
Carson made this point in a case of contract in the Water-
ford County Court, and here he was making the same argu-
ment as regards a treaty in the great hall of the Foreign
Office in this mighty international dispute. His aim was to
bring the tribunal back to the simple words of the treaty,
now almost forgotten in the mass of historical and geo-
graphical arguments which had been brought forward by
the United States. " I ask the tribunal/' he said, " to keep
to the treaty itself, until we arrive at some difficulty which
requires external assistance. ... If Mr, Middleton's account
of his conversation with Stratford Canning is to be accepted
as interpreting the treaty, we might as well have no treaty
at all. I ask the tribunal to answer broadly whether the treaty
can mean that Russia should have a strip of 34! miles round
the heads of all the inlets, without any distinction between